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EMPLOYERS ACROSS CANADA are engaged in a rabid 
campaign of union-busting. And, in a startling number of 
cases, they are succeeding. 

Armed with anti-labour laws, police protection, private security 
companies and, in some cases, hired strikebreakers, company after 
company is breaking union locals in long and bitter strikes. 


The most dramatic case of 
this at present is the two-month 
old strike at the Becker’s Milk 
: - Company’s Toronto plant and 
warehouse. There, about 100 
warehouse workers are battling 
scores of police and profes- 
sional scabs in a desperate at- 
tempt to defend their union. 
(For more coverage, see Page 
12) 
But Becker’s is far from the 
only example. Also in Toronto, 


Steelworkers at Kodak and at 
Patterson Industries are fighting 
against contract offers that 
would eliminate all forms of job 
security and union protection 
against layoffs, firings and arbit- 
rary harassment. 


FIRST CONTRACT BATTLES 


Probably the largest number 
of union-busting cases are oc- 


curring around struggles by un- 
ions to obtain a first contract. 

At Kresge’s warehouses and 
stores in Windsor and Toronto, 
two different unions have lost 
fights for union recognition. The 
Same thing recently happened’ at 
Toronto's Wyandotte plant to 
Steelworkers who held out for 
half a year before returning to 
work without a contract. 

But it is not only battles for 


first contracts which are costing 


workers their unions. In Ottawa 
recently, a council of several 
unions was broken in a vicious 
lock-out at the newspaper, the 
Ottawa Journal. 

In fact, over the past 10 years 
approximately 100 union locals 
in Ontario alone have been 
smashed in fights to maintain 
union rights. 


EMPLOYERS’ OFFENSIVE 


This offensive by employers 
against unions is a direct re- 
sponse to the deepening 
economic crisis throughout the 
world. As the economy stum- 
bles from one recession to the 
next, competition between firms 
is increasing. In order to hold 
out against stiffening competi- 
tion, companies are doing ev- 
erything possible to shore up 
their profits and increase their 
investments. 

And the main way of boosting 
profits is to slash wage costs. 


Wage controls help, of course. . 


ne BN ee 


lf Becker’s can use police and professional strikebreakers to break the Te 


But even more effective is out- 
right union-busting. It may cost 
a bit at first, but over the long- 
run it provides high returns. 


MASS LABOUR ACTION 


What is most scandalous 
about this latest rampage of 
union-busting, however, is that 
the organized labour movement 
has simply stood by and 
watched it happen. 

The trade union movement 
was built in brutal struggles 
against police, company goons, 
spies, and unyielding emp- 
loyers. That was 50 to 100 years 
ago. There is no reason why 
those tactics should defeat un- 
ions today. 

The labour movement could 
end union-busting if it pledged 
itself to a policy of mobilizing 
mass pickets of hundreds of un- 


amsters, no union is safe. 


ionists to defend workers whose 
unions are under attack. That’ 
way, employers would quickly 
learn that it does not pay to at- 
tack union rights. 


Unfortunately, the present. 


` leaders of the labour movement 


are much different from the 
courageous pioneers who first 
built the unions. Today’s union 
officials have grown soft. They 
no longer work on the job. 
They enjoy inflated salaries and 
expense accounts. They are not 
the ones who hurt when unions 
get broken. 


But rank and file workers do. 
And that is why ordinary union 
members must organize to force 
their unions to adopt a militant 
policy of fighting the employers’ 
offensive against the unions. If 
one union can be busted, no 
union is safe. 
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Pipeline Threatens ! 
Native People 


ON MAY 9, Thomas Berger of 


the B.C. Supreme Court re- ` 


leased his long-awaited recom- 
mendations on the fate of the 
Mackenzie Valley Pipeline. The 
report, compiled over three 
years, proposed a ten year 
moratorium on the construction 
of any pipeline. 


WILL PROCEED 


Despite the seemingly favoura- 
ble response of politicians and 
media personalities to the Berger 
report, it is not likely that the 
federal government will agree to 
this proposal. By all indications, 


the Trudeau government is still 
determined to construct the 1500 
mile pipeline in order to fulfill its 
long-standing agreement with 
U.S. oil and gas companies. 

Only days after Berger’s re- 
port was made public, Prime 
Minister Trudeau stated at a 
meeting in London, England 
that the alternate route prop- 
osed by the report (ie: to ship 
gas by tanker from Alaska) was 
unthinkable. | 


“It is not only more costly 
and less good for the US, but it 
might be against Canada’s in- 
terests too...” Such statements 
make it appear quite likely that 


Mercury Poisoning 


A Tribute To “Free 


den 


Ottawa will proceed with the 
construction of the pipeline. 


Such a decision would seal 
the fate of thousands of the na- 
tive people of Canada’s north. 

The MacKenzie Valley Pipeline 
will destroy the last possession of 
these people: their land. Uproot- 
ing entire communities and dis- 
turbing the delicate ecology of 
the tundra, the pipeline will 
mean the destruction of indigen- 
ous plant and animal life. Con- 
sequently, a culture that spans 
centuries will be extinguished. 

The native peoples are all too 
aware of this fact, and their 
demands for land claims and for 


IN NORTH-WESTERN On- 
tario, the inhabitants of the 
Grassy Narrows and White Dog 
Indian Reserves face relocation, 
mercury poisoning and massive 
unemployment, thanks to the 
actions of a single company. 


In the 1950’s these people 
were forced to flee to their pre- 
sent site on the English- 
Wabigoon River after Ontario 
Hydro began to flood their land. 
Soon after this, the Reed Paper 
Company opened a mill in Dry- 
and proceeded to dump 


ing rivers. 


DEATH 


Unaware of the pollution, the 
native people continued to eat 
fish, their main staple food, 
from the English River. By 
1962, the first deaths had occur- 
red, followed by a wave of the 
agonizing ‘‘Minimata Disease’’, 
a crippling sickness caused by 
mercury poisoning. This ` hide- 
ous illness continues to this day 
among the Grassy Narrows 
peoples. 

The Tory government’s re- 
sponse has been to ignore the 
problem. When criticized in the 
press, George Kerr, Ontario 
Minister of the Environment, 
rushed to the company’s defence 
by stating: - 


“I do not intend to zero in on 
the pulp and paper companies to 
literally club them into taking an 
expensive program in environ- 
mental protetion which, at this 


‘thersurround- 12/4. altho 
was 


Berger visiting with residents ofa camp the Mackenzie. 


an end to all pipeline construc- 
tion in the north have been at 
the centre of the debate. 

Quite understandably, these 
people realize that no amount of 
financial ‘‘compensation’’ can 
make up for the destruction of 
their way of life. The days of 
presents of ‘‘beads and blank- 
ets”? are over. The native peo- 
ples are determined to retain the 


Enterprise” 


time, the industry can collec- 
tively ill afford”. 

As if consciously trying to 
murder the native population, in 
1970 the government banned 
commercial fishing on unpol- 
luted lakes adjacent to -the 
Grassy Narrows Reserve. The 
Indians were deprived of the 
chance to eat unpolluted fish, 
and unemployment on the re- 
serves soared to 80 per cent. 

It is in this context that the 
armed occupation of Anicabe 
Park in Kenora took place in 
ugh ihe government 
ned to highlight the 
gun-toting natives rather than 
the issues of life and death be- 
hind the event. 


NO CHANGE 


_ Little has happened to improve 
the conditions on Grassy Nar- 
rows. Although ceasing the mer- 
cury discharges in 1975, after 
poisoning the rivers for 13 years, 
the Reed Paper Company was 
handsomely ‘‘compensated’’ by 
the federal government with a 
$2.5 million grant. The Dryden 
plant also received $19,000 under 
the Ontario Pollution Abatement 
Incentives Act. 

Yet the mercury poison re- 
mains. It will take an estimated 
60-100 years for the English 
river to rid itself of the pollu- 
tion. In the meantime, the mer- 
cury disease and chronic pov- 
erty will continue, as another 
group of native peoples discov- 
ers ‘the true meaning of ‘‘free 
enterprise’. 

Bill Allen 


Deported Because of Colour 


ON MAY 22, Abdul Sitar Chouh- 
dry was detained by immigration 
officials at Toronto International 
Airport. He was confined over- 
night at Avion Hotel, refused entry 
into Canada and deported the next 
day. : : 

What was his crime? He was a 


. visitor from Pakistan. He had come 


for two week vacation and had $500 
spending money and a return ticket. 
Nevertheless, he was deported on the 
grounds that he was planning to come 
to:Canada permanently and work il- 
legally. 

Abdul was detained at the Avion 
Hotel. He told a friend that the Avion 
was like a jail. Three armed security 


guards kept watch on the hotel. 

At the inquiry into his case, Abdul 
was denied the right to postpone his 
hearing in order to get a lawyer. 

The evidence against him was pre- 
sented in a seven page report. The 


` report claimed that: 1) No one came 


to receive Abdul at the airport; 2) His 
name was incorrect on the ticket; 3) 
His ticket had been wrongly 
changed; 4) He was refused entry 
into the United Kingdom; 5) He 
didn’t give sufficient reason for 
wanting to visit Canada. | 

A letter was found in Abdul’s bag- 
gage stating that he was on holiday 
from the hotel where he worked. This 
letter did not have any dates on it, 
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which was presented as ““conclusive 
proof’’ that-Abdul was lying about 
his intentions. 


A friend of Abdul’s explained that 
he had come to receive him at the 
airport. He had phoned Immigration 
three times and each time was told 
that Abdul was not there. 


The friend also explained that it is 
the custom in Pakistan to write the 
family name first and that the ticket 
did not have his name incorrectly. 
Further, the ticket was changed be- 
cause Abdul found ‘he could not ob- 
tain a visa to fly to New York and 
therefore had to drop a New York 
stop-over from his flight plan. 


As to being refused entry into the 
U.K., Abdul had only a connecting 
flight in London. However, there 
was a strike at Heathrow Airport in 
London so immigration officials told 
him he couldn't leave the airport. 
That was the basis of his ‘‘refusal of 
entry” 


In conclusion, the Special In- 
quiry Officer asked Abdul if he 
had anything else to say. Abdul 
said only that he had noticed that 
there were many Europeans on his 
flight and not one of them had been 
detained or asked the sort of ques- 
tions put to him. Abdul was 
promptly deported. 


; 


land and communities that alone 
sustain their livelihood and their 
culture. 


LEGACY 


Yet Ottawa and Washington 
have other plans. Whether this 
year or in a decade, the oil and 
gas companies wijl get their 
cheaper, more efficient route 


‘through the MacKenzie Valley. 


As throughout the history of 
their tragic encounters with 
whites, the native population of 
the north will be discarded like 
so many pawns by government 
and corporate bureaucrats. Un- 
less the pipeline is stopped, the 
ruined land and wasted lives 
will be the only legacy of this 
peoples’ fight against the un- 
stifled greed of Exxon and 
Mobil Oil. 


Immigration 
Officer 


Fired ~~~ 


ON MAY 5, Ram Uppal, a Canadian 
citizen for 8 years, was attacked by 
an immigration officer. Ram was sit- 
ting in the Rajput Restaurant on 
Toronto’s Bloor St., when the of- 
ficer, George McLeod, walked in 
and had a drink. 

Ram, the owner of a frozen food 
company, was conducting business 
with the restaurant manager, Haider 
Kahn. After several minutes, 
McLeod moved towards them and 
said, referring to Ram, “‘I don’t like 
this brown bastard.” 

McLeod then shone a flashlight 
in Ram’s face and demanded to 
know when he landed in Canada. 
McLeod also demanded to see 
Ram’s passport and when he was 
ignored, McLeod struck Ram with 
his flashlight. 

In an interview on the incident, 
Ram told Workers’ Action: ‘‘I don’t 
take this. So I gave him a slap back. 
And I put him to sleep.” 


DEPORT 


Ram asked McLeod if he’d done 
this before. McLeod told him that he 
deported “‘dirty Pakis like you every 
day.” 

McLeod was sent home in a taxi. 
Ram complained to a member of par- 
liament and to the Department of 
Immigration about McLeod’s be- 
havior. Many people also sent in 
telegrams condemning McLeod. 

‘“This kind of incident is happen- 
ing every day. They’re slapping all 
the non-citizens when they see them, 
even when they have a visitor’s 
visa,” Ram said. 

In the end, McLeod was forced to 
resign. 

“I wasn’t going to take this,” 
Ram said, ‘‘And this guy was not 
going to turn around and do it 
again to anyone else. I wanted to 
see this guy fired.” 


Jim Michaels 


ONTARIO ELECTION 


Their Issues 


And Ours 


CONSERVATIVE leader Bill 
Davis has spent the last month 


-running around Ontario ranting 


and raving about Stephen Lewis 
and the ‘‘socialist hordes’’ of the 
NDP destroying free enterprise 
in the province. Stephen Lewis, 
in turn, has denounced the To- 
ries for stealing NDP policies. 
And Liberal leader Stuart Smith 
has been trying to convince the 
media that he really does exist. 
Judging from the campaigns 
waged by the leaders of the 
three main parties, one would 
think that there were few impor- 
tant.issues involved in this elec- 
tion. But, nothing could be 


The Only Alternative Is Socialism 


FOR THIRTY YEARS, the peo- 
ple of Ontario enjoyed the high- 
est standard of living in Canada. 
The Conservative Party rode this 
wave of economic prosperity, 
claiming to have created it. Now 
all that is changing. 

The years of economic pros- 


perity are over, not =a in 


w a 


world. 
in for Ge 


= FETE ist system Is 
another prolonged period 
of stagnation and termbie unem- 
ployment. 

In this situation, it is inevita- 
ble that there will be further 


rounds of wage controls, grow- 


ing attacks on trade union 
rights, more .closings of hospi- 
tals. And all three parties, Con- 
servatives, Liberals and NDP, 
will be forced to -implement 
similar policies. 


CORPORATE POWER 


That is why the present elec- 
tion appears to be such a farce 
to many working people. They 
know that nothing will be 
changed in Ontario by this elec- 
tion. 

That is because this system 
cannot be changed through the 
ballot box. The power to 
change things does not lie in the 
provincial legislature any more 
than in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa. 

Real power in this society lies 
in the corporate boardrooms. It 


—loyed 


further from the truth. 

Over the past two years, 
since the last provincial elec- 
tion, the quality of life has de- 
teriorated markedly for most of 
us. Mounting unemployment, 
wage controls, hospital cutbacks 
and attacks on immigrants are 
the most prominent features of 
our everyday lives. 


For that reason, there are 
some extremely urgent issues 
confronting working people in 
this election. Among the most 
important are: 

UNEMPLOYMENT— In 
March the number of unemp- 
in Ontario rose to 


312,000. Nearly half of those 
without jobs are young people 
between the ages of 15 and 24, 
and a recent study indicates that 
the number of young unemp- 
loyed will continue to climb 
over the next 15 years. 

In fact the government has 
now decided that a level of 
nearly one quarter of a million 
unemployed in Ontario is ‘‘ac- 
ceptable’’. In its recent budget 
paper, it stated that it was ac- 
ceptable to have large numbers 
of women, youths and men over 
53 out of work. 

_ ANTI-LABOUR LAWS— 
Under legislation supported by 


WHAT WE THINK 


is there that the decisions which 
affect our lives are made — deci- 
sions about where to build<fac- 
tories or close them, whether to 
hire workers or lay them off, de- 
cisions about what goods should 
be produced and how much will 
be charged for them. 


a 


And the only thinggvhich can 


challenge that corporate power 
is the organized power of mas- 
ses of workers. 


It,was mass working class ac- 
tion that won the right to strike 
and the eight hour day. And it 
is the same kind of action that 
will be necessary to defend our- 
selves against union-busting, 
anti-labour legislation, more 
wage controls, the closing of 
hospitals and schools. 


Over the coming years, the 
working class will have to use 
its power in demonstrations in 
the streets against attacks on 
their living standards, and to 
occupy factories that threaten to 
close, or hospitals and schools 
that are given the axe. 

Ultimately, corporate power 


IN THE FACE of each new as- 
sault on the living standards of 
working people in Ontario, and 
with the growing hint of scandal 


- in the Tory government, the 


policies of the NDP look more 
attractive each day to more 
people. 

But would an NDP rove 
government offer any alterna- 
tive to working people? 


Yes, but only a limited alter- 
native. 

Once in power, the NDP has 
indeed improved old-age be- 
nefits, welfare payments and 
labour legislation. Yet with equal 
conviction they have broken 
strikes and implemented wage 
controls ‘‘for the good of all the 
people’’. 

For example, in August 1975, 
60,000 striking workers in B.C. 
were legislated back to work by 
the provincial NDP government. 


MEMBERS WILL AGREE 
THE COUNTRY CANNOT 
AFFORD EXORRITANT 
WAGE DEMANDS... 


must be replaced by workers’ 
power — the control of workers 


-over the factories, banks, hospi- 


tals and schools. That is what 
socialism is all about — working 
people having the power to run 
their own lives free from the dic- 


__tates of profit-hungry corpora- . 


Bill 146 was passed ‘‘to maintain 
essential services jeopardized by 
labour disputes’’. The result was 
that most of the trade unionists 
affected — Teamsters, woodwor- 
kers and foodworkers — were 
forced to accept their employers’ 
original contract offers, which 
had already been overwhelmingly 
rejected. 


PRO-CAPITALIST 


Union leaders across Canada 


are often perplexed by such be- 
haviour by ‘“‘labour’s friend’’. 
Yet, they fail to see that there 
is a distinct limitation on the 
NDP’s support for workers’ 
demands. 


While often critical of differ- 
ent aspects of capitalism, the 
NDP is in fact a pro-capitalist 
party that is wedded to par- 
liamentary reform. The party is 


Bill Davis travels the style of 


the class he serves... 


the Davis government, hospital 
workers, nurses’ and sections of 
the provincial civil service are 
deprived of the right to strike. 
The Davis government has re- 
sorted to back-to-work legisla- 
tion against teachers, and it has 
refused to outlaw organized 
strikebreaking which has led to 
the busting of over 100 Ontario 
unions in the past ten years. 


CORRUPTION— The Conser- 


vative government has been. 
‘racked with one scandal after 


another. In 1975, a scandal 
arose over the award of a $44 
million construction contract to 


tions. That kind of society is 
immensely more democratic than 
the parliamentary charade we 
are subjected to today. And in 
the coming years, it will increas- 
ingly reveal itself to be the only 
alternative to the lunacy of the 
capitalist system. 


The NDP: Friend Of Labour? 


convinced that the inequities ~ 
and ‘‘mistakes’’ of capitalism 
can be eliminated merely by 
enacting the right legislation in 
Parliament. 


In the long run, the NDP is 
committed to maintaining the 
stability of a ‘‘reformed”’ 
capitalism. Tied to the profit- 
system as strongly as the Liber- 
als and Tories, the NDP will 
use the same anti-labour meas- 
ures of these parties to resist 
any threat to business profitabil- 
ity. If the NDP is ‘‘labour’s 
friend’’, it is only a fair-weather 
friend. 


BUT, VOTE NDP 


The labour movement has al- 
ways supported any. reforms 
that improve workers lives and 
their ability to organize collec- 
tively. Even the limited changes 


But workers can expect little 
more from Smith or Lewis. 


Gerhard Moog, a friend of 
Davis. 

Another scandal developed 
when a further $15 million 
contract was awarded to 
Fidinham Ltd. to construct a 
new Workmen’s Compensation 
‘Board after the firm had do- 
nated $50,000 to the provincial 
Tories. And just recently, it has 
been revealed that Disposal 
Services Ltd. of Toronto was 
awarded a lucrative land-fill 
contract shortly after it donated 
$35,000 to the Conservatives. 

HAND-OUTS TO CORPO- 
RATIONS — At the same time 
as they have cut back on fund- 
ing for hospitals and schools, 

the Conservatives have pro- 
vided larger and larger hand- 


outs to Ontano —— In 


NOVE DET, 0 CAE PIE Cm 
government dug up another 
$250 million in special tax ex- 
emptions and write-offs for big 
business. 

The Conservative Party has 
ruled: Ontario politics uninter- 
rupted for the last 34 years. 
Those have been 34 years of 
reactionary, pro-business 
policies. And with the worsen- 
ing economic crisis, the Tories 
will become increasingly anti- 
labour in their attacks on the 
rights and living standards of 
the ordinary working people of 
Ontario. 

Most of these problems will 
not, of course, be solved in this 
election. They are problems that 
will be with us for many years to 
come and which can only be sol- 
ved by the organized power of 
the working class. 


enacted by an NDP government 
would be an improvement over 
the backward policies of Wil- 
liam Davis. For this reason, the 
NDP should be critically sup- 
ported in the coming election. 


LIMITATIONS 


Yet the hands of labour must 
not be tied by such support. In 
the coming years of increasing 
hardship workers will require 
more than the odd improvement 
from a benevolent government. 


For the real battles will be 
fought far from Parliament and 
the pretty promises of the NDP. 
In the factory and the commun- 
ity, it will be the unrestrained 
power of the working class that 
alone will bring about any last- 
ing changes. 


Kevin Annett 
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Steelworkers 


Polic 


Conference 


ABOUNDING with rhetoric 
cent policy conference of the 


and lifeless resolutions, the Te- 
United Steelworkers of America ` 


accomplished nothing for Canadian steelworkers. 


-Winnipeg was highlighted by 
tism and former National Direc- 
tor Bill Mahoney’s scramble for 
a position inthe Senate. Yet lit- 
tle was said of the escalating 
unemployment in the steel in- 
dustry or even of the coming 
contract negotiations of 1978. 
Instead, the delegates were 
content to pass vague resolutions 
condemning unemployment and 


the ‘‘blossoming bureaucracy of - 


the federal Liberal government, 

Typifing the mood of the 
Conference, International Sec- 
retary Lynn Williams promoted 
“tripartite planning” as the sol- 
ution to workers economic 
woes, while ignoring the tragic 
fact that steelworkers continue 
to be slaughtered in the mines 
and mills. 


RITUAL 


Over a three day period, the 
usual gambit of issues from 
wage controls to social service 
cutbacks were condemned in 
resolutions identical to those of 
a year ago. Only once did the 
conference address an original 
topic. 

Prompted ‘by the thirty-odd 
delegates from Quebec, the 
question of federalism was 
briefly touched on. In a Series 
of general Statements, the 
USWA conference declared its 
Support for ‘“‘the cultural and 
political rights of the Quebec 
people”, although shying away 
from giving any backing to the 


`~ 


failed to point out how the In- 
ternational Union will respond 
to the demands of Quebec 
steelworkers for more autonomy 
and action around the issue of 
French language rights. 


NO DEMANDS 


With each passing session, 
the debate drifted further away 
from any of the real issues fac- 
ing steelworkers. 

No original contract demands 
were formulated, despite the fact 
that negotiations are already oc- 
curring in many USWA locals 
across Canada. Health and 
Safety was rarely mentioned dur- 
ing the three days, even though 
industrial accidents in the steel 
industry increased by as much as 
16 per cent since 1975. 


Wildcat At 
Northern 


when the 
touched on contract issues, the 
motions remained token. For 
example, the Conference called 
for joint, industry-wide bargain- 
ing between steelworkers at Al- 
goma in Sault Ste. Marie (local 
2251) and Stelco in Hamilton 
(local 1005). Yet the motion li- 
mited such ‘‘joint action” to 
monetary issues alone. 


With its tacit consent to wage 
controls, the USWA has already 


~ In particular, the Con erence M 


Mahoney Takes “The 


- soa See eed 


Bill Mahoney, Canadian Direc- 
tor of the United Steelworkers 
of America (USWA), is prepar- 
ing to accept a seat in the Se- 
nate, as soon as it is offered to 
him. This is in spite of a long- 
Standing union policy of opposi- 
tion to the Senate. 


From May 6-8, the meeting of 250 Steelworker delegates in 


debate 


A Lost 


decided on its monetary issues: a 
maximum wage increase for 
Steelworkers of 6 per cent in 
1977 and 4 per cent in 1978. 
This fact alone renders the mo- 
tion a purely token gesture. The 
really vital issues will not even be 
discussed by the two locals, dis- 

The weekend conference was 


an Opportunity for Steelworkers. 


to plan real action against un- 


The Steelworkers Policy Con- 
ference held in early May in 
Winnipeg, confirmed the union’s 
Stand by voting unanimously for 
abolition of the Senate, **because 
it is a waste of money and serves‘ 
no useful legislative purpose.” 
Mahoney | has published a 


Safe job Conditions and unend- 


Telecom 


(HULL) — About 400 assembly 
line, workers at Northern Tele- 
com walked out in late April to 
Protest the slow negotiations 
that have left them without a 
contract since last September. -5 

The walkout by members of 
Local 100 of the Communications 
Workers of Canada (C.W.C.), 
was sparked by the suspension of 
two co-workers for refusing to 
work overtime. The main clauses 
yet to be settled in negotiations 
concern forced overtime and 
wages. 

The union is demanding par- 
ity with Northern Telecom 
plants in Ontario where emp- 
loyees in similar jobs make an 
estimated 20 per cent higher 
wages. 


"FFE 22°F a 
eos f š <i 


Ex-USWA Canadian Director Bill 


Mahoney is preparing to take 
Place in the Senate. 
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ing layoffs. It was a chance for 
the USWA to finally live up to 
its slogan “Stop the Slaughter 
in Industry” by turning these 
words into deeds. 

Instead, the usual hot air and 
Sloganeering was the only out- 
come of the latest Steelworkers’ 
conference. Unfortunately for 
the USWA membership, this is 
a year in which steelworkers 
can ill afford empty words. 

. Kevin Annett 


Statement in a recent issue of 
Steel Labour, lamely defending 
his intentions by saying: ‘*...the 
consensus is that the Senate is 
not likely to be abolished in the 
foreseeable future...I believe 
that labor’s role in Canadian 
society will be enhanced by an 
independent voice in the Se- 
nate...”” ; 


TWO-FACED 


In an interview, Cec Taylor, 
a trustee on the executive of 
USWA Local 1005 at Stelco in 
Hamilton, said that because 
Mahoney is retiring in June, he 
doesn’t have to follow the pol- 
icy of the Steelworkers. 

**But, as far as Pm con- 
cerned,” Taylor added, ‘‘I feel 
it’s a sell-out. He tells us he’s 
been a member of the Steelwor- 
kers for 36 years, and then he 
turns around when he leaves the 
Steelworkers and accepts a job 
with the Senate. that we’ve al- 
ways been against. That’s two- 
faced, that is.” 

Taylor is not alone in his 
anger at Mahoney. Shortly be- 
fore the Policy Conference, 
Local 1005 passed a motion 
condemning Mahoney’s inten- 
tion, asking him ‘‘not to accept 
the 30 pieces of silver”, 

Call him two-faced or call him 
Judas, Mahoney’s actions are 


consistent with his background 


as a sell-out artist and an oppo- 
nent of union militancy. 

Mahoney, the Director of 
USWA for 21 years, originally 
came from Algoma Steel in Sault 


Ste. Marie. He was hired to help 
purge members of the Com- 


munist Party from the Steelwor- 
kers and the west coast unions in 


30 Piecas Of Siver 


the Mine, 


Toronto 


Steelworkers 


Fight 
U.S. Giant 


MEMBERS of United Steelwor- 
Kers of America Local 13571 
have been on strike against Star 
Expansion, a construction parts 
manufacturer in Toronto since 
March 11. The items of dispute 
are job classification, retroactive 
pay, the length of the contract, 
and wages. Of these, the issue of 
wages is the main point of con- 

tention. 


Of the 71 employees at Star 
Expansion, a US based multi- 
national, 27 receive less than $3 
an hour. Nearly half of those 27 
receive a miserable $2.65. The 
highest paid employees are the 
Skilled tool and die makers who 
receive only $5.25 an hour. 


The union is asking for a sys- 
tem of job classification that 
would provide a minimum base 
rate for each category. At pres- 
ent there is no system to pre- 
vent the company from under- 
cutting the wages of the skilled 
workers. ; 

At the time of this writing, 
there are 16 scabs in the plant, 
primarily packaging the 
company's relatively large in- 
ventory. 

Company harassment has so 
far taken the form of two 
charges. of mischief laid against 
the strikers and an effort in con- 
junction with the township of 
Mississauga to have their trailer 
removed. 


a» 


the ’50s. In a recent interview in 


the Hamilton Spectator, 
Mahoney spoke freely of those 
years: 


~ ‘It’s a time I wouldn’t have 
traded for anything,’ he said, ‘I 
didn’t like being way out there 
and always on the go, but it was 
a good time.’ Mahoney maneu- 
vered and schemed to knock 
communist delegates from posi- 
tions of authority.” - 


Mahoney was director during 
the bloody Steelworkers raid of 
Mill and Smelter 
Workers union. a raid that left 
Mine-Mill decimated several 
years later. 


Despite Mahoney’s some- 
times strong-sounding words, he 
has never been an advocate of 


unions putting up a fight. For 
instance, when wage controls 
were introduced in F373, 
Mahoney accused the govern- 
ment of ‘creeping fascism”. He 
later backed off, saying that he 
didn’t advocate labor disobeying 
the government. Over the years, 
Mahoney has tried to squash 
any militancy in his union. 


The ultimate sell-out Came in 
March, when he Promised the 
Liberal Party that labor will 
Work hand in hand with busi- 
ness and government to solve 
the country’s economic prob- 
lems.” 


That sounds like he’s fishing 
for a job. Mahoney has sent the 
government an invoice that 
reads: ‘*‘The Price of Labor’s 
Cooperation’’. With his Senate 


‘appointment Virtually in the bag, 


the invoice can now be stamped 
— PAID IN FULL. 
Jim Michaels 


The violence 
in Northern 


Ireland cannot} 


be ended 
without the 


withdrawal 
of British 
troops. 


Ireland: Loyalist Strike Fails 


ON SATURDAY May 14, the 
‘‘seneral strike’’ organized by 
the Reverend lan Paisley and 
Ernest Baird, a Belfast chemist, 
was called off after 11 days. The 
strike had failed to win signific- 
ant support from Protestant 
workers in the Northern Ireland 
county of Ulster. 

For the first time in recent 
years, the extreme Unionist 
position had failed to rally the 
support it has for so long en- 
joyed among the Protestants of 
Northern Ireland. 


PROTESTANT RULE 


The strike was called by the 


i , ihi MISE Y ana DATO, 
the most rabidly Loyalist politi- 
cal figures im tbe Nerth, and 
provided with muscie from the 
Lister Defence Association, the 
largest paramilitary organization 
in the province. 

The council was formed a 
year ago as hard-line Protes- 
tants began to realize that the 


present situation of direct rule 
by the British government 
would not lead to the elimina- 
tion of the Irish Republican 
Army, nor a return to absolute 
Protestant majority rule. 

In the beginning, the Council 
had good reason to believe that 
a Protestant general strike 
would restore power fully to the 
Loyalists. A similar action in 
1974 had toppled the power- 
sharing executive which had 
conceded a minimal form of par- 
liamentary representation for 
Ulster’s Catholics. 

So. the traditionally working 
class weapon of the strike 


would be used to ensure a re- 


ATMO Orkers DY the predo- 
minantly Protestant ruling class. 

Paisley sought a return to the 
Emergency State powers enjoyed 
by the Protestant establishment 
up until 1969. These powers had 
been in force for over 30 years 
although they violated every rec- 
ognized principle of human 
rights. For example, a security 


force called the ‘‘B Specials’’, 
recruited exlusively from the 
Loyal Orange Order, were al- 
lewed to use riot shields, sub- 
machine guns and grenades in 
their task of suppressing the 

But Paisley was not to have 


oj nadhaa tate 
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Loyalist leader Paisley publicizes his views. 


his way. After 11 days the 
strike collapsed for lack of sup- 
port. As a result, Paisley has 
received a severe jolt to his 
career in Ulster politics. 


Paisley has been a powerful . 


force in the unhappy conditions 
of the province. Since 1964 he 


A History Of 


ONE OF THE most popular 
misconceptions concerning 
Northern Ireland — a miscon- 
ception put forward by the 
press — is that the war is religi- 
ous in nature. The truth is 
something quite different. 

The creation of Protestant 
Ulster came about roughly four 
hundred years ago, when the 
British establishment found it 


see 
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ent the struggle for freedom from spreading. 


Irish population. British con- 
querors and colonists.’ had been 
rapidly assimilated into 
population. 

So, a large number of Scottish 
Presbyterians were transplanted 
into the Province of Ulster — in 
the midst of the entirely Catholic 
population. Once divided into 
two extreme religious groups, the 
Irish could be subdued with 
comparative ease. 


the : 


The Protestants of Ulster 
were given many concessions, 
‘including the land of disposses- 
sed Catholics. In this way, they 
could be relied upon to support 
the British ruling class against 
the Irish. As the years passed, 
the Protestants themselves be- 
came the ruling class without, 
of course, forgetting their al- 
legiance to Britain. 


CONCESSIONS 


They still have not forgotten. 
However, not all Protestants are 
members of the ruling class. 
Many are in the same boat, 
economically, as the Catholics. 


But, the historical alliance 
with the British and the extreme 
antipathy between the Protestant 
and Catholic religions — power- 
fully maintained in Ulster — 
prevent the workers from uniting 
in their own interests. 


BRITISH ARMY 


The province is now so di- 
vided that even the British rul- 
ing class are embarrassed by the 
murders and the bombings. 
However, they still have a ves- 
ted interest in keeping Catholic 


Oppression 


and Protestant workers divided. 


The British Army, a so-called 
peace-keeping force, has delib- 
erately encouraged sectarian 
violence, and has been respon- 
sible for the torture of Catholics 
in the province. The army is 
there to regulate the division be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, 
to maintain it, and prevent it 
from getting too out of hand. 


It is no wonder, then, that 
many Catholics turn to the Irish 
Republican Army for protection. 
Ulster’s Catholics do not delight 
in hearing of the victims of the 
latest IRA bomb attack — but 
who else will protect them from 
the British and the extreme 
loyalists? 


UNITY 


The British Army must be 
withdrawn from Northern Ire- 
land. This can only happen 
when Protestant workers of 
Northern Ireland break the al- 
liance with their ruling class and 
side with the Catholics in a 
non-sectarian workers’ move- 
ment. For Ulster, it is the only 
hope. 


Patrick J . Casey 


has been at the forefront of the 
most vociferous and reactionary 
of Ulster’s Protestants. For 
him, the future of Northern Ire- 
land lies with what he believes 
to be the just and incontroverti- 
ble right of the slim Protestant 
majority to rule Ulster — in the 
name of God. 


LOYALISM STILL STRONG 


Paisley’s failure should not, 
however, be identified with the 
end of Loyalism. Many Loyalist 
leaders believe that they are 
realizing their aims admirably = 
thanks to the British govern- 
ment and its army. 

The Labour government's 

relanc are 
ROY Mason, Nas Encouraged 
perjury, torture and a free hand 
to the SAS, the British army’s 
under-cover thugs. And to com- 
bat the influence of Paisley’s 
strike, Mason promised even 
more of the same. 

But there may be other fac- 
tors which brought about the 
failure of Paisley’s strike. One 
of the most important of these 
is the sorry state of the North- 
ern Ireland economy. __ 

Ulster is one of the British 
government’s economic disaster 
areas. Increasingly, it is the. 
economic crisis that is dominat- 
ing the thoughts of Protestant 
workers. oe 

Roy Mason understands this 
and used the point when talking 
to a group of workers at the 
Ballylumford power station: 

‘*Ballylumford in the North 
East of the province controls 
four-fifths of Ulster’s power. A 
political strike in Northern Ire- 
land stands or falls on the sup- 
port of the power workers. In 
the 1974 strike the Loyalists 
used their influence with devas- 
tating success, but this time the 
economic reality of the reces- 
sion prompted the Ballylumford 
workers to vote 2-1 against 
strike action.” ? 

The rejection of the strike is 
not, of course, a dramatic turn 
from bitterly entrenched beliefs. 
And the more moderate Un- 
ionist politicians who step into 
Paisley’s shoes will be no more 
democratic than he is. 

However, the failure of the 
strike does hold out some small 
hope that conditions of severe 
unemployment, poverty and col- 
lapsing industry may draw Pro- 
testant workers away from their 
traditional allegiances. Perhaps, 
from these seeds a genuine, non- 
sectarian working class move- 
ment may emerge. 

Patrick J. Casey 
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Cambridge 


(ON APRIL 29, a frail woman 
worker at Cambridge Clothes in 
Hamilton died of a sudden heart 
attack. Mrs. Geet Jon Ham, 41 
years old and a mother of eight 
| children, collapsed less than one 
Į day after being severely harassed 
‘by company foremen. 
| Her death is but the latest atroc- 
| ity in the decaying textile mill that 
Í has claimed the health and vitality 


| of so many women workers. For - 


| months, one assault has followed 
l another as the company slashed 
Í the piece-rate wages and often re- 
| duced the working day to only four 
f hours. 


HARASSMENT 


Í At the heart of these attacks on 
Í wages and conditions has been a 
f Systematic campaign of intimida- 
f tion. On the. slightest pretext, 
f women are dragged into the 
Í foreman’s office and screamed at 
iby well-groomed goons. Many 
f have been reduced to tears after 
j being chastised for their sup- 
f posedly poor work records. 

į It was such intimidation that dug 
aa grave of Geet Jon Ham. On 


ba 
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Thursday, April 28, Mrs. Ham faced 
f a brutal tongue-lashing from Vince 
i Pannaciane, a notorious foreman 
f who had often tormented women 
i who ‘‘weren’t keeping up’’. Almost 
| hysterical, the tears spilling down her 
face, Mrs. Ham ended her shift, and 
f her life, a broken woman. By the 
i next day, she was in her grave. 


UNION INACTIVE 


| Her senseless death is especially 
| tragic since the local union could 
i have prevented it. Since September, 


1976, the union has known of the 
abusive actions of Vince Pannaciane 
after a formal complaint was sent by 
a Cambridge worker to the Interna- 
tional office of the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers’ 
Union in New York. 


In a curt reply, union president 
Murray Finley assured the woman 
that the harassment would cease. 


CONTINUED 


“The union has spoken to the 
company about foreman 
Pannaciane’s abusive nature. We 
are advised that Mr. Pannaciane 


has been warned by the company [ 


and that since that .time he has 
been careful not to continue his 
former attitude.’’ This reply was 
dated September 23, 1976. 


Yet for the next six months, the 
abuse continued until it claimed its 


inevitable victim. Throughout this 


period, the union virtually ignored 
the continuing screaming matches. 


FIGHT BACK 


Even after Mrs. Ham’s death, the 


union tried to ignore the issue. At the ' 


latest meeting of Local 210 of the 
ACTWU on May 17th, the incident 
was not mentioned! No plans were 
even made to help Mrs. Ham’s fam- 
ily receive compensation from the 
company. 


Until the union is forced to fight, 
the endless tears and pointless deaths 
will continue. 


Kevin Annett 
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Dylex 


NOT SATISFIED WITH a $7.5 
million profit last year, Dylex 
Ltd. has been spending 
thousands of dollars to keep a 
union out. That way they can 
Squeeze even more profits out of 
their workers at Tip Top Tailors, 
Fairweathers, Thrifty’s and do- 
zens of other clothing manufac- 
turers and retail clothing stores. 
Workers at Dylex’s central 


distribution warehouse in the 


Toronto suburb of Etobicoke 
began to organize last J uly. 


ABANDONED 


They approached William Vil- 
lano, Toronto manager of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (ILGWU) about 


affiliation with his union. In the. ° 


first two weeks of the organiz- 
ing drive, 112 out of 145 work- 
ers had signed union cards. 

Dylex immediately retaliated 
by firing leading militants. And, 
the ILGWU suddenly aban- 
doned the drive. Rumours 
spread that Villano had been 
bought off for $50,000. To save 
face, however, he did get the 
company to reinstate the fired 
workers. 

Those workers, however, 
were separated from other 
workers and subjected to con- 
tinual harassment. Five were 
sent from the new Etobicoke 
warehouse to the old distribu- 
tion centre on Carlaw Ave. in 
downtown Toronto. 

Working in a plant without 
ventilation, one of the workers 


Misse 


CANADIAN TEXTILE workers 
hoping for some militant action 
by their union in regard to 
layoffs, poor pay and manage- 
ment harassment can take little 
comfort from the recent confer- 
ence of the Amalgamated Clo- 
thing and Textile Workers Union 
(ACTWU). 

The conference, a gathering 
of 180 local union officials from 
across Canada, was held in 
Quebec City on April 25 to 
April 27. It was the first Cana- 
dian conference since ACTWU 
was formed through an amalga- 
mation of the Amalgamated Clo- 
‘thing Workers and the Textile 
Workers Union in June 1976. 


A portion of the conference 
time was devoted to the prob- 
lems the union is facing in the 
United States in its battles to 
improve working conditions in 
the chain of J.P. Stevens textile 
plants. Most of the discussion, 
however, centered on the crisis 
in the Canadian industry. 


Resolutions were passed cal- 
ling for continued efforts to or- 
ganize the unorganized and for 
more readily accessible union 
education for members — both 
with a view to strengthening the 
union for fights ahead. 


described it as being ‘“‘hot as 
hell, and worse than a jail’’. 
And, to make matters worse, the 
five workers were tailed by pri- 
vate investigators and subjected 
to threatening phone calls. 


BRASS TACKS 


The workers did not give up. 
Last fall, after two were fired 
once. again on trumped up 
‘charges, they approached Sam 


Fox, Canadian Co-Director of . 


the ACTWU and another or- 
ganizing drive bégan. _— 


This time Dylex got down to 
brass tacks. First, they hired 


At their recent conference in 
Quebec City, the Amalgamated Clo- 
thing and Textile Workers Union de- 
cided to call for import quotas on 
foreign textiles and clothes. The 
union claims that this will expand 
production and create jobs and pros- 


perity. 


VAN HEUSEN 


Import quotas and duties mean 
higher prices which, in turn, means 
higher profits. But what guarantees 
are there that these extra profits will 
be invested in Canada to create 
Canadian jobs rather than spent on 


s The 


Ke 


Members of the Amalgamated Cl 


Resolutions were pased cal- 
ling for continued efforts to or- 


ganize the unorganized and for 


more readily accessible union 
education for members — both 


with a view to strengthening the 


union for fights ahead. 
Unfortunately, proposals and 
resolutions for building rank and 
file strength and solidarity did 
not go far enough. No attempts 
were made to encourage dele- 
gates to prepare their local 
members for upcoming contract ° 
disputes. 
No serious discussion took 


Organizing Driv 


Edward Stringer as their 
lawyer. Stringer is a notorious 
union buster who teaches man- 
agement courses on how to 
break unions. 


Then Dylex tried to buy off 
the workers. The basic wage 
rate was raised from $3.75 to 
$4.50 an hour. The company 
also began to pay half of OHIP . 


- Along with the carrot, Dylex | 
also used the stick. They said . 
that if the union came in , they» 


_ would take away the 25 per cent 


clothing discount, the five day 
sick pay and, if necessary they - 
‘would also close the distribution 
centre. EF 


Protectionism: Savin 


plants and equipment in Taiwan or 
Korea where the companies can take 
advantage of starvation wages? 

In fact, this is exactly what hap- 
pened in the early 1970s with Van 
Heusen shirt company in the Un-. 
ited States. Although they had a 
protected market in the U.S., they 
used their extra profits to set up 
plants in Taiwan and Korea where 
they could pay 25 cents per hour 
for labour. 

The Canadian clothing and textile 
industry also has been protected and 
yet there are 23 per cent fewer jobs 


ry In Crisis 


ERSA PEE ! z i 7 a, 
thing and Textile Workers Union demonstrate for jobs 


lace of the need to fight layoffs 
hrough contract demands for 
horter work weeks and job sec- 
rity. Instead, all the delegates 
ot was a resolution encouraging 
Ibbying of the government for 
inancial assistance to laid off 
yorkers. 


PROTECTIONISM 


What the delegates also got 
vas a lot of talk about protec- 
ionism — about quotas and 
ariffs and Buy Canadian. The 
OT 


=“ - 


ference 


erence leaders thus encour— 


aged members to view solutions 
to workers’ problems from the 
bosses’ viewpoint — the need 
to save profits; and, not from 
the workers’ viewpoint — the. 
need to save jobs. 

Pressure from the labour 
movement for import controls 


‘means that trade unionists are 


accepting the bosses’ rights to 
exploit workers for profits. And 
that, in turn, leads to situations 
like those at National Knitting 
Mills in Toronto and Cambridge 
Clothing m Hamilton. 
_ Sarah . A 


2‘ - a 


e Unravels 


Forty-five workers from Cen- 
aur Temporary Help were emp- 
oyed on a day to day basis to 
indercut solidarity and de- 
noralize Dylex workers. 


INTERFERENCE 


Finally, the company inter- 
ered directly in the union elec- 
ion. Large “VOTE NO ON 
ANUARY 5” signs appeared 
hroughout the warehouse. 
Jther signs noted what grocery 
tems you could buy with the 
96 per year dues. And, letters 
vere sent out to each worker al- 
eging that union leaflets about 
he benefits of union member- 
mip were lies. 


Regular ‘communication 
meetings” were held on com- 
pany time to explain the ‘‘ad- 
vantages” of keeping the union 
out. Meanwhile, any attempt to 
talk abont the advantages of 
union membership by the or- 
ganizers was met with threats of 
firings and suspensions. 


Not surprisingly, the union 
was defeated in the bargaining 
election. But militants at Dylex 
have not given up. An interfer- 
ence charge is pending before the 
Labour Relations Board now. 


And no matter what the result, 


they have vowed to continue the 
battle for union rights. 
- Richard Collins 


ø Profits, Not Jobs 


now than in 1973. 3 | 
The effect of the labour 
movement’s. participation in protec- 
tionist schemes is to force Canadian 
workers to side against Asian work- 
ers; to compete with them for jobs all 
the while insuring nice, healthy pro- 
fits for the companies. 


DIVIDES WORKERS 


The union bureaucrats sell protec- 
tionism as an act of solidarity — buy 
Canadian and save Canadian jobs. It 
is aphoney solidarity. Real solidarity 


must be built with those “‘cheap 
foreign workers’*. Why should they 
get less for their labour than we do for 
ours? 


LABOUR ACTION 


Instead of penalizing us with bad 
contracts and higher prices, the 
union should be organizing an in- 
ternational federation of working 
people which could support each 
other’s struggles and prevent 
workers in one country from being 
divided from those of another. 


age es 


IN MARCH, I was hired at Stan 
Rowe Moving and Storage in 
Hamilton as a secretary- 
bookkeeper. On May 19, 1977 I 
was told by my boss Danny 
Smith that I was being let go be- 
cause the company wanted a 
man to do my job. 

The man who is to replace 
me was hired two weeks ago. 


-At the time I was told he was 


hired for warehouse work and 
sales. Which is what he has 
been doing for the last two 
weeks. Thursday I was told he 
was replacing me. 


MAN WANTED 


After failing to get hold of 


Colin Rayner, the owner of the 

business, I went to the Human 

Rights Commission and filed a 

report. I also called the Hamil- 

ton ‘Spectator to get support in 
back. 


setti i te 
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.Being a lawyer, 
couldn’t say I was let go be- 
cause I am a woman. So, he 
told them it was because I was 
incompetent. They then called 
Danny Smith and he re- 
affirmed» that I was let go be- 
cause they wanted a man to re- 
place me. 

I went to see Colin Rayner to 


see what he had to say as to why 


I was let go and he wouldn’t 


even talk to me. To this day he- 


has not told me in person why I 
was let go. 

Later that afternoon I had a 
meeting at the Stan Rowe Mov- 


he knew he 


ing and Storage Office with the 
manager, the employees, Danny 
Smith, and the accountant. 
Danny Smith again re-affirmed 


that I was let go because they _ 


The accountant said I was let 


go because they couldn't afford 
to pay two people. And, they 
would rather have a man be- 
cause he could unload trucks 
when goods were brought into 
the warehouse. 

I was hired as a secretary- 
bookkeeper — not to unload 
trucks. Besides, there never was 
a problem with unloading trucks. 
Not that many trucks come in 
and most of them have only a 
few boxes. Between the manager, 
myself, and the drivers there has 
been no problem eploading 
them. 


Wage Cuts At 


THE NEW MANAGEMENT at 
National Knitting Mills in To- 
ronto is using the crisis in textiles 
as an excuse to bleed its workers 
dry. 

At the beginning of May, the 
business manager of Local 1865 


of the Amalgamated Clothing ~ 


and Textile Workers Union 
brought the company line to the 
workers — most of whom are 
immigrant women. 

The company, they were told, 
was losing money. A shift to a 
new product line was going to 
be made — a shift which would 
require an emphasis on quality 
not quantity. 


PAY CUT 


As a result, a four week train- 
ing period was to come into ef- 
fect. And, during that time 
piece work would be sus- 
pended. Everyone would be 
paid no more than $3.60 an 
hour. 

For good piece workers the 
training period meant an average 


National Knitting 


70 cents an hour cut in wages. 
And, for everyone, it meant con- 
stant harrassment as the man- 
agement kept talking quality 
while still demanding quantity. 
The women, for instance, 


were under pressure from the 


timers to speed up. But, if they 
cut too much off a garment in 
their hurry, the excess was put 
into a bag, name-tagged and 
taken to the supervisor — or, so 
the women were told. 


WHAT HAPPENS? 


What the. women were not 
told, and what the union should 
have demanded to find out, was 
what happens after the training 
period? What will the new piece 
work rates be? Will the harass- 
ment continue? | 

As Workers’ Action goes to 
press, the women should finally 
be learning the answers to these 
questions. It’s a safe bet that 
the answers, whatever they are, 
will not hurt management. 

Suzanne Waterson 
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Hamilton 
Woman 


_ Cheaper rate. 


So 


Discrimination 


According to the Ontario 
Human Rights Code: **No per- 
son shall dismiss any person 
because of race, creed, colour, 


age, sex, marital status, nation-_ 


origin of such person or emp- 


loyee.”” 

During the meeting at the of- 
fice Colin Rayner called and 
told the accountant to tell me 
that if I retracted the story in 
the -Spectator he would meet 
with me the next afternoon. 

I called the Spectator and told 
them to hold the story for 24 
hours until they heard from me. 
Later Colin Rayner called back 
and left a message to cancel the 
meeting. By this time of course, 
it was too late to have the story 
in Thursday's paper. 

Finally, to top off this whole 
horrid situation, all the workers 
who supported me at the meeting 
were fired. This followed two 
weeks of rumours that mover- 
helpers under 25 were going to 
be fired. 

The . company only - wanted . 
people over 25 working for 
them so they could drive the 
trucks and be insured at a 


x 


Since the morning of the pro- 
test, these workers have been 
offered higher wages to come 
back to work, but I have not 
been offered my job back. Thus 


far, only one employee has ac- - 


cepted the offer. The rest are 
still out. 

I feel I was discriminated 
against and I am fighting for 
what I feel is legally and mor- 
ally mine— MY JOB. 

Our demands are simple. We 
want: 7 

1. No threat of job loss to emp- 
loyees because of age. 

2. That I be re-instated at my 
job with no loss of pay. ~ 

3. No reprisals for anyone who 
has taken part in the protest. 


I’m calling for your support in 


a boycott of Stan Rowe Moving 
and Storage until our demands 
are met. 

Joan MacDonald 
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SOCIALISM 


Starving 


IN A WORLD of inequalities of 
all kinds there is none that 
stands out more glaringly than 
the inequality of hunger, the dif- 
ferénce between those who are 
overfed and those who are 
Starving to death. 

To most of us in the well-off 
industrialized nations it is an 
image which inspires guilt, be- 
cause we throw away more food 
in a day than some people eat in 
a month. There is also wide- 
spread fear that what we now 
enjoy will be taken forcibly 
from us by those hungry na- 
tions. Often we simply feel de- 
spair at the whole picture: how 
can growing masses of starving 
and malnourished people é€ver 
be fed adequately? 

In truth, however, there is no 
gap between what is needed to 
feed the world and the amount of 


food that is presently being pro- | 


duced. In terms of world grain 
production alone, enough is pro- 
duced each year to provide every 
person on earth with a minimum 
of 3000 calories per day. 

This figure does not even 
` take into account all the fruits, 
vegetables, root crops, beans, 
nuts, fish, and non-grain fed 
meat produced. 


FOOD FOR PROFIT 


If this is true, why are so 
manyxmillions malnourished and 
underfed? The reason is simple, 
and entirely outrageous: under 
capitalism, food is not produced 
so that people may eat it. Food 
is produced so that a very few 
people can make profit from it. 

In actual fact, there is no 
country at present which is not 


Where The 


MUCH OF the enormous grain 
crop produced every year is 
never meant for human food. 
Instead it is sold to livestock 
producers, in particular cattle 
farmers, for use as animal feed. 

Cattle and pigs are by nature 
ruminant feeders — they could 
live exclusively on material in- 
edible to humans: grass, or- 

ange peels, vegetable tops, 
even old newspaper. Instead 
they are put to use disposing of 
a crop that brings a high market 
price. 

Half the world’s annual grain 
production and practically the 
entire soybean production is sold 


Are We Living _ 
Beyond Our Means? 


THE HEADS OF STATE of the seven 
leading western nations met in London 
last month to discuss the sorry state of 
the world economy. Yet, after all the 
flowery speeches were over, these seven 
worried men had accomplished nothing. 

As the British paper, the Financial 
Times, put it, the men at the economic 
summit conference decided to ‘‘endorse 
the status quo”. 

In other words, they decided to endorse 
a situation that has led to 15 million un- 
employed in the world’s seven most pros- 
perous nations; that has pushed another 
three-quarters of a million people below 
the poverty line in the world’s richest na- 
tion, the USA; and that has led to the 


closing of hospitals and schools through- 
out the western world. 


ONE POLICY 


But, while the western leaders 
couldn’t come up with policies to end 
the world-wide economic slump, there 
was one policy they all agreed to — that 
working people around the world would 
have to tighten their belts and do with 
less. eS 
We have been living beyond our means 
for many years, they claim, and now we 
are going to have to pay the price for our 
over-eating by going on a diet. And that 
diet means lower wages, fewer hospitals 


and schools, and fewer jobs for young - 
people. 

That is the argument US President 
Jimmy Carter made when he recently 
raised energy prices. That is the argu- 
ment British Prime Minister Callaghan 
made when putting forward another pol- 
icy of wage controls. ; 

And that is the argument Canadian 
Prime Minister Trudeau made on Thank- 


.Sgiving Day 1975 when he introduced. 


wage controls. The main problem with 
the economy, Trudeau stated, was that 
‘*cheap and plentiful food, energy, hous- 
ing and government services, together 
with an ever-improving standard of liv- 
ing’’ were seen as ‘ʻa matter of right” by 


iiis: 


capable of supporting itself ag- 
riculturally. 

But, pressures of international 
capitalism have meant that ag- 
ricultural production in most 
Third World countries is geared 
to higher-paying “‘cash crops” 


which are then exported. 


For instance, it is twenty 
times more profitable in Mexico 
to grow tomatoes for American 
tables rather than corn for Mex- 
icans. In Senegal, desert land 
was irrigated into farmland — in 


Grain Goes 


this way — not to those who 
need to eat it but to those who 
can afford to buy it. 


PLANT PROTEIN 


To produce one pound of 
animal protein the American 
beef steer is fed twenty pounds 
of high quality plant protein — 
much of which he can’t use and 
is simply excreted. | 

On a giobal scale, the grain 
that is fed each year to livestock 
could feed 15 billion people — 
something to think about the 
next time we hear of a ‘‘food 
shortage.”’ 
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Massive poverty and starvation 
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order to grow luxury mangoes 
and eggplant for export to 
Europe. In Columbia, land used 
for wheat has been turned into 
carnation fields, at a return 80 
times greater than before. Re- 
cently U.S. firms began to fly 
Texas cattle to Haiti for grazing 
and re-export to American 
hamburger chains. 


- GAP WIDENING 


None of this has meant grea- 
ter prosperity for the poor: 
quite the contrary. 

Luxury products are exported 
to Europe and North America 
to the wealthy who can afford 
them. The US, meanwhile, as 
the world’s largest exporter of 
grain, sells to the poor countries 
the wheat, rice and corn that is 
the staple diet of so much of the 
world’s population. 

This transaction, needless to 
say, takes place at a loss to the 
poorer country — and the differ- 
ence is growing. In fact, as per 
capita production in farming has 
continued to rise, the incomes 
and the nutritional standards of 


the poor in the Third World 


countries have steadily declined. 


Knowing this, it is no longer 
possible to believe that a food 
crisis, if one exists, is the con- 
cern of everyone, that we are 
all passengers on the same ship. 
As on every ship, there are dif- 


are result of monopolies controlling world food resources. 


ferent classes, and when the 
ship starts floundering, the rich 
do not share the same fate as 
the poor. 

A few years ago a BBC 


documentary called the The 


Face of Famine pointed out this 
disparity in the present world 
food situation. The poor coun- 
tries, although potentially capa- 
ble of feeding themselves, are in 
a Situation of total dependence 
on the rich nations. 

Because of their low purchas- 
ing power, they are at the end 
of the line as the world 
economy twists and snaps. A 
crop failure in Western Europe, 
then, does not mean hunger in 
Western Europe. It does mean 
Starvation in those countries 
where people cannot afford the 
increased price of a now-scarce 
commodity. 


There can be no greater obs- 
cenity than the continuation of a 
system in which people may 
legally be starved to death un- 
less they come ‘up with the ask- 
ing price of a meal. 


And there is no more powerful 
argument for world socialism 
than this: that hunger every-- 
where can be finally and com- 
pletely eradicated when food is 
grown not to be sold in the stock 
market, but to be eaten by peo- 
ple. 
| by Rita Forrest 


ordinary Canadians. 

As is so often the case, the 
truth is quite different from 
what the government leaders 
tell us. In fact, Trudeau, Carter 
and Callaghan have the whole 
situation upside down. 


UPSIDE DOWN 


If the millions of unemployed 
were put to work, we could 
immediately produce about 20 
per cent more wealth in the 
seven advanced nations. And, if 
the massive fortunes spent om 
wasteful enterprises like military 
goods and advertising were used 
to produce needed things like 
homes, schools and hospitals, 
the quality of life could be im- 
proved for everyone. 


The problem is not that we’re 
living beyond our means; it’s 
that we're not making full use of 
our means. = 

The factories are there, the 
industrial technology is there, 
the scientific know-how is 
there, the skills of the workers 
are there. But these resources 
aren't being used to satisfy the 
needs and wants of people. 


QUESTION OF CONTROL 


That is the real problem — 
the fact that those who own and 
control the factories and the 
technology don’t use them to 
produce what people 
need.Instead, they use them to 
produce what is most profitable. 

And if operating their fac- 
tories is not profitable enough, 
capitalists will shut them down 
and make their fortunes 
speculating in real estate, on the 
stock market, or in works of 
art. 
So long as this small class of 
rich employers, bankers and in- 
vestors controls the wealth of 
society, factories will sit idle, 
Canadian and American farmers 
will be forced to burn millions 
of bushels of wheat to push up 
prices, and the unemployment 
lines will continue to grow. 

But all of this could be ended 
once and for all if the economy 
were rationally and democrati- 
cally planned along socialist 
lines. Then we would find that 
‘cheap and plentiful food, 
energy, housing and government 
services” could be ‘‘a matter of 
right” for everyone. 
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IT IS GENERALLY 
conceded that the 
“October Crisis” of 
1970 was one of the 
most serious political 


disturbances in 
Canadian history. 
What has not been 
generally accepted is 
that this crisis was 
almost entirely the 
creation of the 
Trudeau government. 
The 
Pierre Vallieres’ new 
book, The Assassination 
of Pierre Laporte, may 
begin to change that. 


PLANNED INTERVENTION 


Vallieres argues that the fed- 
eral government’s use of the 
War Measures Act in October 
1970 was not a legitimate re- 
sponse to a political crisis, but 
that the crisis was manufactured 
and orchestrated by the 
Trudeau government. 

The imposition of military 
rule allowed the government to 
intern leading figures in the 
Parti Quebecois, the labour fed- 
erations and all social groups 
deemed < 


ZOVE saz D 

would disorganize and diclocate 
groups promoting Quebec 
nationalism. 

As Vallieres puts it, ‘“The Oc- 
tober crisis was not an accident 
of history, but the premeditated 
execution of a plan whose central 
purpose was to wreck the hopes 
of the Quebecois for a future as 
a self-governing people.”’ 


The evidence that Vallieres 


Nasty 
Habits 


WITH A BETTER storyline, 
better writing, better character, 
better editing and sound, and 
better direction, Nasty Habits, 
which opened recently amid a 
great deal of publicity, could 
have been quite a hot movie. 


Here we have the story of the 
Watergate break-in set in a 
nun’s convent; power struggles, 
corruption, and payoffs within 
the church; young nuns and 
Jesuits rolling in the hay after 
vespers — to those who relish a 
good scandal, even a fictional 
one, this looked like great stuff. 


UNORIGINAL 


Unfortunately, none of the 
ideas work. The main plot 
would have been the film's 
strength. The abbess of a large 


and well-off order of nuns in ~ 


Philadelphia dies without nam- 
ing a successor. This sets off a 
power struggle between the 
old-line favourite, Sister Alex- 


andra, and Sister Felicity, a 
more ‘‘liberal’’ minded new- 
comer. 


- To ensure Alexandra’s vic- 
tory, the convent is thoroughly 
bugged with microphones and 
cameras. Felicity, meanwhile is 
having a torrid affair with a 
young Jesuit, and Alexandra's 


publication of 


“after the election, 


irresponsible. _> The _ 
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October 1970: Was It 
A E n Plot? 


The 1970 military occupation of Quebec was engineered by the Trudeau government to suppress separatism. 


presents is convincing. In April 
of 1970, the Parti Quebecois 
captured one-quarter of the vote 
in the first election in which it 
fielded candidates. One week 
the federal 
cabinet set up a special commit- 


tee, the May Committee, 
whose purpose was “to deter- 
min glibc. -ircums a 


jolted by a political bombshell: 


A BOMBSHELL 


The FLQ (Front for the Lib- 
eration of Quebec) would serve 
as the detonator. The ‘‘bomb”’ 
would be the proclamation of 
the War Measures Act and the 
suspension of all civil rights. 


Indeed, the evidence shows 


cohorts hire a couple of burglars 
to steal their love letters. 


You guessed it — the burg- 
lary fouls up, the police are cal-. 
led in, the media get interested, 
and the rest of the film is the 
story of the cover-up of 
Alexandra’s complicity. 


WATERGATE 


No attempt was made to dis- 
guise the similarity to the 
Watergate story. On several oc- 
casions the characters are sim- 
ply given lines taken directly 
from the Watergate tapes. Sister 
Winnifred, the dummy who is 
ver. all the dirty work and gets 
screwed for it in the end, even 
wears glasses identical to those 
worn by John Dean. 


A few years ago this might 
have . seemed hilarious. But 
Watergate was back in 1973; 
since then we’ve seen a lot of 
parodies on the subject. Cer- 
tainly we’ve seen . better imita- 
tions of Nixon than Glenda 
Jackson’s portrayal of Sister 
Alexandra. It is also difficult to 
believe that a scandal in a con- 
vent could make it to national 
network news and the front coy- 
ers of Time and Newsweek. 


S 


that the government knew about 
the October kidnappings in ad- 
vance. For example, James 
Cross, the British trade com- 
missioner kidnapped on October 
5, had been forewarned by the 
authorities that he was in 
danger of being abducted and he 
had agreed to serve as a volun- 
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ing, the British Trade Office is- 
sued a statement in London dis- 
closing that Cross had been 
kidnapped and attributing the 
kidnapping to the FLQ a full 
two hours before the FLQ 
claimed responsibility . 


Other questions arise. How 
could the government justify 
implementation of the War 
Measures Act to crush a fringe 


Box Office Sacrilege 


group of 10 to 15 persons 
which, according to military in- 
telligence was remarkable for its 
high degree of amateurism? A 
group which was under constant 
surveillance, and which was not 
setting out to topple the gov- 
ernment but only to free some 
posice prisoners? 


synth is that the 


= 


>not” — 


Tevet ter s ae the FLO, but 
te ‘‘give the Quebecois a lesson 
in toughness’’, as Vallieres puts 
it. 

UNANSWERED 


Equally perplexing are the 
questions surrounding the as- 
Sassination of Pierre Laporte. 
The Quebec Labour Minister 
was acting Premier of Quebec 


Nasty Habits: Watergate in a convent. 


As a fictionalized aatire on re- 
ligion and its internal power 
wars, Nasty Habits falls even 
further short of its potential. It 
loses much of its bite by devot- 
ing a great deal of screen time 
to scenes in which the Vatican 
wonders just who these nuns 
are — some kind of breakaway 
sect? 


NO BITE 


The film’s producers seem 
very anxious not to offend the 
Catholic Church and because of 
that the few sharp comments 
about power and corruption end 


up being pointed at nobody. 
Nasty Habits is good for a few 
laughs. There is a very funny 
scene in which the sisters mod- 
estly disrobe for their bath. 
Throughout the film Sandy De- 
nnis is marvellous as the 
scapegoat Sister Winnifred. 


FEW LAUGHS 


But if you're looking for a 
gloves-off satire on religion, 
forget it, or try to catch Bedaz- 
zled (if it ever comes back). 
And, if you're still interested in 
Watergate, go see All The 
President’s Men (again). 

Rita Forrest 
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while Bourassa was in New 
York. Further, Laporte’s life 
had been threatened and he had ` 
been provided police protection 
for months. 


How was it that the top- 
ranking government figure did 
not receive any special protec- 
tion on the day he was kidnap- 

2 was it that the FLQ 
ee sii are body at the 
heavily-guarded St. Hubert air 
base and that they used the 
same car that had been used in 
the kidnapping, even though its 
licence number and description 
had been widely publicized for 
seven days previous? And why 
were there so many ir- 
regularities in the police inves- 
tigation and the autopsy con- 
ducted after Laporte’s death? 

‘We may never know all the _ 
answers. Since the October 
crisis, a gag rule has been im- 
posed on all police and service- 
men about everything that re- 
lates to the Laporte case. On 
many occasions the government 
has been urged to set up a public 
inquiry into the events of 1970. 
Each time it has refused. 


MAFIA INVOLVEMENT 


There is one strong indication 
as to the truth about the 
Laporte assassination, however. 
According to information in the 
hands of the Ontario Provincial 
Police, Laporte may have been 
a Liberal Party bagman respon- 
sible for raising funds from 
shady sources which include the 
Mafia. 


It appears that his assassina- 
tion had to do with troubles he 
encountered in this area, not the 
FLQ. 


Although many questions re- 
main unanswered about the Oc- 
tober Crisis, there is one thing 
that is very clear: the federal 
government is prepared to go to 


great lengths, including violence 


and intrigue,, in order to sup- 
press the liberation movement in 
Quebec. Vallieres’ book should 
force every Canadian worker to 
look below the surface the next 
time the government attempts to 
create a ‘‘crisis’? in order to 
strike a blow against democratic 
rights. 


Richard Collins 


FORD’S OAKVILLE plant 
employs over 5,000 men, 
the majority of whom are 
married. Life in the plant 
can be a horrible experi- 
ence, as any Ford worker 
will. tell, but what about 
life in the home of a Ford 
worker? This month a 
Ford wife speaks about 
the company that is ruin- 
ing her husband and the 
union that refuses to do 
anything about it. 


Like most couples, my husband 
and I never could manage to 
work the same shifts. However, 
we always had at least one meal 
together a day and could always 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

A young woman named Mary 
Young died recently of a drug 
overdose. But her picture 
wasn’t in any of the big news- 
papers. She was just an “‘ordi- 
nary” woman. 

Mary’s biography, however, is 
a reflection of our times. 


NO JOBS 


After school, Mary worked 
steadily for seven of her short 
30 years, aS a senior 
accounting-clerk. Then emo- 
tional struggles resulted in a 
Stay at the Queen St. Mental 
Health Centre in Toronto. 

Suddenly there were no more 
job openings. What boss wants 
a worker with a psychiatric his- 
tory when thousands are look- 
ing for jobs? Never mind that 
she needed work to restore her 
self-confidence. 

Going from office to office 
being turned down, feeling use- 
less and lonely was destroying 
Mary again. 

Even without work, and her 
Savings disappearing, Mary held 
to her beliefs. Although bur- 
dened with her own problems, 
she was warm and unusually re-. 
sponsive to the suffering of 
others. Her sincere empathy 
with the exploited was leading 


her to a political and anti-racist _ 


commitment. 
MEDICAL PILL-MANIA 


Mary finally died a victim of 
the profit-hungry ‘‘health care 
system’ and the drug com- 
panies. 

Rather than understanding the 
reasons for her need to escape 
the pain of poverty and unemp- 
loyment, doctors were con- 
stantly prescribing tranquilizers. 
Mary knew her weakness and 
even pleaded with the doctors 
not to. 

So excessive, however, is the 
pill-mania in medicine that Mary 
could be taken to a hospital suf- 
fering from an overdose and be 


ABOU WOMEN... 


“Thanks To Ford, We’re 
Becoming Strangers” 


kiss each other goodbye on our 
way to work. 

But we never kiss each other 
goodbye now, and sometimes we 
don’t speak for five days on end. 
Another modern marriage on the 
rocks? No, just another couple 
whose lives are being totally con- 
trolled from outside by the Ford 
Motor Company! 


THE REAL FACTS 


When my husband first 
landed a job at Ford, I thought 
my problems were solved. I had 
heard about big paycheques, 
great employee benefits, no 
compulsory weekend work, and 
lots of easy transportation to 
work through carpools. With 
both of us working, we would 


LETTERS 


- Mary Young 


- given tranquilizers. 


Her doctors were so ignorant 
of their patient that her 
psychiatrist concluded that 
Mary had no emotional prob- 
lems! 


Mary Young, like many 
thousands of others, was a vic- 
tim of a faceless killer. 
friends mourn this senseless 


‘death and rage against those re- 


sponsible who feel no guilt. 


We will have our revenge only 
when this murderous system is 
sunk to the deepest pits of hell! 

Ron Rosenthal 
Toronto 


be able to save up for a house 
and then start the family ‘we 
both wanted. 


But what I hadn’t heard about 
— that which any Ford wife 
could tell you if anyone 
bothered to ask — were those 
facts that were soon to turn a 
perfectly happy relationship into 
a miserable existence. Personnel 
at Ford’s don’t dwell on the ten 
hour shifts, the two hours 
commuting time from Hamilton, 
the back-breaking monotonous 
work, the cretinous foremen 
and the eventual destruction of 
any ordinary human being 
through exhaustion and harass- 
ment. 


Money isn’t worth much if you 
don’t have the time to spend it 


Workers’ Action 


from you. 
Send letters to: 


Toronto. 


1946 - 
1977 
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would like to hear 


Box 339, Station E, 


or the energy to enjoy what you 
buy with it. Benefits aren’t 
worth much, if you have to fight 


~ tooth and nail to get them. 


PAYING DUES 


And what is the biggest indus- 
trial union on the continent 
doing to fight these problems? 
Nothing but calling a meeting 
once. a month and collecting 
dues. 

No wonder the men don't 
come out! They’re too damned 
tired after working a 48 hour 
week! They know that if the 
fight doesn’t take place on the 
shop floor, which it seldom 
does at Ford, then it sure won't 
happen at the union meetings. 

Let me and other Ford wives 
into those meetings. We'll tell 
them a thing or two to fight 
about. We’ll tell them what real 
company hatred sounds like. 
But of course, the union doesn't 


want us at their meeting... We 


don’t pay dues, they say. 

Don’t pay dues?! We pay the 
dues that can’t be counted in dol- 
lars and cents. The dues of 
lonely nights and days, of bring- 
ing up children as if they don’t 
have fathers. We pay the dues of 
being Ford widows. There’s no 
iigher price. 

Like most women, I work. My 
job isn’t easy, and I’m often 
tired and upset by the time I get 
home. I want to talk it out with 
my husband — that’s why we 


Pa 
as tle 


got together! 

But now that he’s started at 
Ford, I might as well stay at 
work as come home to an 
empty apartment. For two 
weeks out of four, he just isn’t 
here; then when he is and we 
have a late supper together, all 
he can think about is getting to 
bed. He doesn’t want to hear 
my problems. 


EAT AND SLEEP 


Every Ford wife knows what 
I'm talking about when I say all 
our husbands can think about is 
eating and sleeping. Their whole 
lives revolve around living 
through one shift and storing up 
enough energy to get through 
the next. 

As wives we become just ex- 
tensions of the life-sustaining 
processes. We have to tiptoe 
around the house — no matter - 
what time of day it might be: 


we have to maintain a pleasant _ 


household for those few hours a 
month when we can actually 
socialize with our men. Thank 
God I don’t have children! With 
children in the home, it must 
become a nightmare balancing 
act for the wife. 

The first friend my husband 
made at work warned him, 
“Watch it! Ford is full of broken 
marriages.” Now I know why! 

But PII be damned if one of 
those marriages will be mine. 

- Kathy Denomy 


.be constructed 


What we 
stand for. 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 


The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based-on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
state bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 


| used by the working class. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 

There can be no substi- 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
‘must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. 
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The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 
‘delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 


tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 

Capitalism pits sections 
of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, blacks and 
minorities suffer special 
oppression .under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 
discrimination against 
homosexuals. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The struggle for 
socialism is part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign for solidarity 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of another. 

We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 
of self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are ruled by a 
bureaucratic class. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


Name: 
Address: 


Union 


Are You Interested? 


If you agree with the views expressed in this 
paper and would like more information, or 
would like to join the International Socialists, 
send this form to: International Socialists, 
Box 339, Station E, Toronto, Ontario. 


against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the . 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 


—_~ Public Service 


Operators Protest Bell 


Contrac 


THE TOUGHEST opposition 8500 
Bell telephone operators have 
come up against in their eight 
month contract fight is their own 
union executive. 

The President of the Communica- 
tion Union of Canada, Mary Lennox, 
blasted operators in Montreal as ‘‘a 
‘bunch of agitators and radicals” 
when they set up picket lines to pro- 
test the union’s secret bargaining and 
the slowness.of the talks. 


~WALKOUTS 


When twenty Ottawa operators 
walked out in support of Montreal, 
Lennox denounced them as ‘‘irres- 
ponsible’’ and ‘ta complete em- 
barassment’’ to the union. And when 
CUC members in Toronto, 
Chicoutimi, Hamilton and Joliette 
also wildcatted, they were ‘‘just let- 
ting off a little steam’’. 

In truth, many operators are 
boiling. Frustrated by the inaction 


of their union, operators in On- 


tario and Quebec have organized 


pickets and slowdowns them- 
selves. Yet according to Lennox, — 


‘‘They’ve got the best contract 
written for them and they haven’t 
the sense to know it’’. 

Most operators couldn’ t recognize 
the contract offer as ‘‘the best’’, sim- 
ply because they haven’t even seen 
it! The CUC and Bell released con- 
tract details only in an effort to pla- 
cate Montreal operators so they 
would return to work. 

The contract offer itself includes a 
11.1% wage increase over two years, 
with a re-opener clause in the second 


Federal 


IN MANAGEMENT mythology, 
Federal Civil Servants enter job 
promotion competitions in erder 
“to advance in their chosen 
careers’’. 

In fact, most federal emp- 
loyees seek job promotions be- 
cause they need a decent wage 
— a wage which Treasury 
Board refuses to provide and 
which our union negotiators do 
not try very hard to get. 

The result is a ‘‘merit sys- 
tem’ of staffing which is a 
farce. For, it has nothing to do 
with merit and ‘‘career poten- 
tial” and everything to do with 
Management’s desire to retain 
unchallenged control of our job 
classifications and incomes. 


NO CONTROL 


Even though there is a body, 
the Public Service Commission 
(PSC), which is supposed to act 
as a watchdog guarding against 
“management bias’’, its effec- 
tive control is virtually nil. 

What can the PSC control, 


year. The COLA provisions will only 
increase if the cost of living goes 
above 6%. The entire settlement is 
subject to an AIB rollback. 

Job security, the key for 
many operators who face layoffs 
thanks to computerized long dis- 
tance service, is being offered only 


Why Are We Competing? 


for example, when each compet- 
ition board is allowed to pick 
and choose from the selection 
standards for each classifica- 
tion? 

And, what kind of control is 
it, when each board can assign 
its own percentages to each of 
the areas of Knowledge, Ability 
and Potential? Thus, while one 
board may put a high percen- 
tage on knowledge, another may 
emphasize potential. 

How such things as knowledge 
and potential are defined is, of 
course, quite arbitrary and can 
be varied from one candidate to 
another. Small wonder that a 
common jibe against the whole 
system has developed. As most 
civil servants are aware, in a 
competition, “‘It’s not what you 
know, it’s who you know” that 
counts. 

Unsuccessful candidates in a 
competition can appeal. But, to 
what end? The rating board can 
tell whatever story it wants at 
the appeal hearing and expect it 
to be believed by an appeal 


to those workers with 10 years’ 
service. Other operators have the 
marvelous option of retiring early, 
receiving special allowances or 
transferring to a lower paid cleri- 
cal job! 

As we go to press, operators are 
voting on the offer, while maintain- 


‘Workers in the public service 
another for job promotions. 


board distinctly prejudiced in 
management's favour. No won- 
der the record of ‘‘wins” is so’ 
dismal. 

But. union officials argue, 
even though we are consistently 
losing we must keep appeals 
going in to show the PSC that 
there are problems with the 
competition system. 


Layoffs At Toronto General 


A FULL $6.8 million ‘‘saved’’ 
on health care. That was Darcy 


McKeough’s boast when he re- 
cently brought down the On- 
tario budget. 

What no one asked Mr. McK- 
eough, however, was how he 
managed the saving. But workers 
at Toronto General Hospital 
know how he did it. 


PHASE OUT 


Toronto General is typical of 
all hospitals. The Administra- 
tion is phasing out an entire job 
category — ward aides. By Sep- 


tember, 37 positions will be 


gone. 

Of course it is the powerless 
who will be thrown on the 
streets — immigrant women. 

But just to show how democra- 
tic the managers are, they have 
also eliminated a part-time and 
full-time position in the tiny 
print shop and they want to 
force the printers to work an 
extra five hours a week for the 
same pay. 

Naturally supervisors never 
lose their jobs — unless they 
stick up-for the workers, that is. 
A supervisor in Central Supplies 


who gradually worked his way 
up from being an orderly was 
recently demoted. 

After 16 years service at the 
TGH, he must find another job 
to support his pregnant wife and 
three young children. 


VOTE 


For a hospital worker to vote 


for Davis in the next election is , 


as stupid as a chicken voting for 
Colonel Sanders. 

For hospital workers to vote in 
new union officials unwilling to 
fight layoffs is even crazier! 

A Toronto Hospitalworker 


are forced to compete with one 


Bell operators walked out in late May in protest over their union’s failure to provide details of a tentative agreement. 


ing picket lines in Toronto and 
Montreal. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
contract vote, it is apparent that the 
CUC leadership has done little to ac- 
tually unite and co-ordinate the job 
actions of operators in different 
centres. Mary Lennox and her as- 


That’s certainly true. There 
are problems. But, appeals offer 


no solution. Instead, they create ` 


more problems. They turn us 
against one another — forcing 
individuals to be held responsible 
for delaying the promotions of 
others. 

And, management claims to 
the contrary, people who appeal 
are all too often marked down 
as troublemakers and their 
chances for promotion stifled. 


The answer to the competi- 


tion problems is not more appe- 


als. Nor is the solution, as the 
Public Service Alliance- of 


Canada (PSAC) would have us ° 


believe, getting a union rep on 
a government committee to 
study ‘‘problems in staffing’’. 


The answer is all of us, as 


members of the PSAC, demand- 
ing that our union get the whole 


area of staffing — promotions — 
as well as layoffs and transfers 


— into the contract. 
Then we can use our collective 
strength to fight for our rights 
and not be pitted against one 
another to no one’s advantage 
but management’s 
a member, PSAC 


sociates have confined themselves to 
a world of secret negotiations and 
horse-trading at the expense of Bell 
operators. 


NO LEADERSHIP 


More than an 11% wage hike is 
needed to win justice for operators 
across Canada. Over the next two 
years, the CUC itself must become a 
union that relies on and promotes 
shopfloor action and cross-local sol- 


idarity as its chief weapon against Ma" 


Bell. Backroom discussions reaped 
little this year, and they will achieve 
even less in 1979. 

Barbara Riel 


Journal 
Decision 
Pending 


THE 180 locked-out workers at the 
Ottawa Journal are now awaiting 
concluding arguments and the On- 
tario Labour Relations Board’s deci- 
sion in their case charging Journal 
management with refusing to bargain 
in good faith. 

The union officials of the five un- 
ions involved are hoping their 
lawyers can win an imposed settle- 
ment with financial compensation for 
lost wages from the Board. _ 

Due to the complete failure of 
the union leadership to broaden 
the struggle by enlisting the sup- 
port of Ottawa-Hull workers, the 
fate of the locked-out workers is in 
the hands of the Labour Relations 
Board — a group not noted for 
their sympathy for workers. 


It is unlikely that the Board will 
impose a settlement resulting in a re- 
turn to work by any of the Journal 
workers. In no case will it permit the 
return of all the workers to their jobs. 


In March, the union officials ac- 
cepted the recommendations of a 
special labour commissioner that the 
jurisdictional rights the union has had 
for many years be abandoned in re- 
turn for job security for most of the 
locked-out workers. 


Journal publisher Lou Lalonde has 
given every indication that he will 
stop at nothing to get rid of any work- 
ers that the Board rules should be 
allowed to return to their jobs. 

Next month, Workers Action will 
discuss the results of the Labour 
Board’s hearings. 


Brian McDonald 
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Becker's 
More Must These 
Strikers 
Take? 


Workers’ Action 


MONTHLY PAPER OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


THE BITTER STRIKE at Beckers in Toronto is 
now entering its third month. And there is no 


end in sight. 

On May 18, the ‘strikers, 
members of Teamsters Local 
647, heard yet another mis- 
erable offer from the com- 
pany. This proposal would 
have amounted to a wage 
cut in a three year contract 
and the almost unlimited 
right for the company to lay 
off or fire an employee at a 
moment’s notice. 

This latest offer made it quite 
clear that the company has no 
intention of seriously negotiat- 
ing. They are still receiving milk 
from the Ontario Milk Market- 
ing Board, and, with police as- 
sistance and the services of 
hired strikebreakers, they are 
maintaining a significant share 


Workers’ Action supporters and 
the Ottawa branch of the 
International Socialists have 
begun building support for the 


Support Building 
In Ottawa 


Ottawa- Hull 
stores. 
ned for the near future. 


by David 
McNally 


of their normal production. 
While the strike is causing 
them some difficulties, the 
company seems prepared to ac- 
cept these problems as the cost 
of breaking the union and reduc- 
ing wage costs in the long term. 


NEED SUPPORT 
This most recent company 


offer made another thing quite 
clear — that unless these strik- 


area Beckers 
More leaflets are plan- 


The drivers in Ottawa's Bor- 


a Er 


ow Much 


Becker's workers demonstrate at Queen’s Park | in protest of Simmon and police assistance 


to company. 


-ers receive widespread labour 


support they could be out for- 


several months more. 

Already, the United Auto 
Workers at the GM plant in 
Scarborough and the Toronto 
local of the Postal Workers have 
voted to support the Becker’s 
picket line. With a serious at- 
tempt to get word of the strike 
out to other unions, significant 
picket line support could be or- 
ganized. And mass pickets could 
hit Becker’s where it counts — 
in lost production, sales and pro- 
fits. 


Unfortunately, the Local 647 
leadership has made no real ef- 


inite 
teehunrko 
OF Riviosion, 
Locat s-i 
f 
Legol Strike 


fort to mobilize mass picketline 
support. They have sent a stan- 
dard letter to the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labour cälling for a 
boycott of Becker’s stores, but 
that is hardly enough. 


dens, Sealtest and Clark dairies 
are members of the same union 
local (Teamsters 647) as some 
of the striking Beckers workers. 

If Beckers succeeds in bust- 
ing the two unions in its To- 
ronto plant, dairy workers in 
Ottawa and other cities may 
face similar union busting at- 
tempts as other dairies attempt 


striking Beckers workers in AE 
ronto. 


Several leaflets have been dis- 
tributed urging the workers at 
Bell Canada, the locked out 
workers at the Ottawa Journal, 
and local dairy workers to send 
messages of support. The leaf- 
lets also encouraged local dairy 


On Strike 


At 


What is necessary is to take 
the story of the Becker’s strike 
to the tens of thousands of rank 
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workers to demand that their 
unions organize a boycott of 


Subscribe Now! 


Have Workers’ Action delivered to your door every month. Just 
fill in the form below and enclose $5 for a one year (12 issues) 
subscription; $7 for a supporting subscription; and $8 for an 


institutional subscription. 


to cut costs and bóost profits. 


Bruce Norris 


and file unionists throughout 
Toronto. The strikers should 
leaflet workplaces and attend 
local union meetings explaining 
the issues in the strike and re- 
questing support. 


TIME FOR ACTION 


Without this kind of action, 
there is a very real danger that 
the strike could drag on for 
months `until the union is 
broken. 


But there is no need for that to 
happen. Becker’s is a test case 


TWENTY-FIVE Steelworkers 
at Toronto’s Patterson Indus- 
tries are on strike to maintain 
their union rights. 


The new management, which 
bought the plant two years ago, 
has presented the employees 
with a contract offer that would 
wipe out the basic gains the 
union has made over the past 25 
years. 


The company’s proposal would 
lead to cuts in overtime and vac- 


Patterson 


Negotiations have since re- 
sumed, but the company is hop- 
ing to intimidate the strikers by 
threatening to sell the firm. 


STRIKE SOLID 


But the Patterson workers are, 
not about to be intimidated. Sol- 
idarity is high on the picket line. 
And the strikers are in a strong 
position — they are skilled 
labourers, and thus hard to re- 


Name: for dozens of ekainerr none ation pay. It would make 10 ‘‘in- 
! out the city of Toroko. It is e fractions” immediately punisha- Place, and the company has no 
Address: for the local union and the entire le by firing — including being ae Lens 6 wee E 
labour movement to get that ‘Sick for three months or more. switch production. 
message out. It is time for the And 4 would wipe out all senior- With all of this going for 
Union: kind of mass labour action that ‘ty after six months on lay-off. them, the Patterson strikers are 


Send to Box 339, Station E, Toronto. 
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will knock -union-busting ideas 
out of the heads of Becker’s 
management and force them to 
deliver a decent contract offer. 


The workers, members of Un- 
ited Steelworkers Local 5482, 
walked off the job on May 9 to 
protest this ludicrous offer. 


determined to teach management 
that under no conditions will 
they give up hard-won union 
rights. 
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